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of the frankness with which Massenet has modelled it on Caval-
leria. He has not composed an opera: he has made up a prescrip-
tion; and his justification is that it has been perfectly efficacious.
The drama is simple and powerful, the events actually represented
being credible and touching, and the assumptions, explanations,
and pretexts on which they are brought about so simple and
convenient that nobody minds their being impossible. Alvarez,
in die tenor part, seconded Calve with almost brutal force and
vividness, dividing the honors with her in the final scene: that is
to say, making a remarkable success as an acton

But no triumph of the genius of an individual artist has half
the significance in operatic history of the fact that in La Navarraise
we had the management at last in full artistic activity. La Navar-
raise has not been shovelled on to the stage: it has been really
produced. It was no mere matter of extravagance in gunpowder:
the whole staging of the piece was excellent. The scenery was not
ordered from the painter and exhibited anyhow: it was lighted,
placed, and considered in the exits and entrances of the troops in
such a manner as to secure the utmost illusion and make the
audience imagine much more than it was possible to make them
actually see. The change from night to morning during the inter-
mezzo, with the mountain summit brightening in the sun while
die town below was still in darkness, and the stealing down of
the light, were capitally represented.

The couple of bells sounding the F sharp and G an octave
below the bass stave (which means that they were huge and
expensive pieces of bell-founding) must have been cast expressly
for the occasion. In short, when Sir Augustus came on the stage
at the end, he was, as manager, in his place as an artist who had
taken a leading and highly successful part in the performance.

But in criticism there is no such thing as gratitude. I have got,
in La Navarraise, what I have been clamoring for all these years;
and now I want more. The newly born operas are splendid; but
when are the old operas going to be born over again? I have
spoken of shovelling operas on to the stage, and trusting to the
genius of the principal artists to pull them through; and I know
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